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Do you think "power" is a dirty word? Are you unclear about the 
difference between self-interest and selfishness? Do you wish you 
knew how to unleash energy in your congregation? Do you feel un¬ 
comfortable facing into the conflicts of needs and wants among the 
members of your church? If you answered "yes" to any of those ques¬ 
tions, you'll be helped by reading Roy Oswald's Power Analysis of 
a Congregation . 

Contending that "God wants us to be powerful because there is a 
lot God wants us to do," Roy has written this paper to help church 
leaders understand power and authority better, come to grips with 
their theology of power, and become comfortable using the power and 
authority available to them. He analyzes various kinds of personal 
power and corporate power, and shows how clergy and lay leaders exer¬ 
cise authority through their roles in their congregations. 

The monograph includes a chart on which you can list the people 
who have various kinds of power in your congregation, as a way of 
analyzing your own ability to get things done, evaluating and deal¬ 
ing with factions, and creating strategies for change. 

Author of New Beginnings , Married to the Minister , Crossing the 
.Boundary Between Seminary and Parish , Running Through the Thistles_ , 
and The Pastor as Newcomer , Roy Oswald has designed this newest 
publication as a tool to "help clergy and lay leaders assume the 
power and authority necessary for an effective church within a 
broken world." 

Celia Allison Hahn 
Director of Publications 


THE ALBA N INSTITUTE believes that the congregation is essential to 
the task of equipping the people of God to minister in the church 
and in the world. 

The Institute aims to develop healthy congregations through re¬ 
search, consultations, training and publications. 

The Alban Institute provides positive and practical resources 
ecumenically for strengthening parish life. 
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Introduction 

The issue of power needs to be taken ser¬ 
iously by church leaders. If our church 
leaders are to lead us in effective deci¬ 
sion making, resulting in a relevant and 
vital church in the 80 's, they need to 
come to grips with power and authority is¬ 
sues. When they confront power issues, 

I find both clergy and lay leaders tend¬ 
ing to shrink back into the safety of in¬ 
decision. 

Of course we want our churches to be 
run by sound democratic processes. Of 
course, we want our church leaders to be 
open to influence from concerned sections 
of the parish. Blit leadership requires 
that elected and called officials lead , 
and to lead requires taking the power and 
authority that come with one's role seri¬ 
ously and using it toward the attainment 
of positive goals. 

Among all the other things a parish com¬ 
munity is, we cannot escape the fact that, 
it is also a political community. There 
is no community of three or more that is 
not in some sense a political entity. 
Someone will need to lead, and others will 
need to follow even though the leader/fol- 
lower demands may shift from member to mem¬ 
ber at different times. Power and authori¬ 
ty issues are particularly relevant when 
all the followers cannot obtain every¬ 
thing they want in a particular decision, 
and some compromise needs to be struck. 
Congregational leaders at this point may 
be tempted to avoid facing into the con¬ 
flict of needs and wants among the member¬ 
ship, refusing to take hold of the leader¬ 
ship until it is once again "safe" to do 
so. What is required, however, is for 
parish leaders to offer the leadership 
necessary for members to face into their 
differences and bring to resolution a con¬ 
flicted situation. That requires that 
they come to reasonable terms with power 
and authority issues. 


My own personal journey with power 

I wish I had known, and comprehended all 
this when I began as a professional in min¬ 
istry eighteen years ago. I believed then 
that correct ideas and a good heart could 
change a church overnight into a dynamic, 
growing organism. After I had waded into 
a few parish skirmishes and gotten blown 
out of the water by some astute lay people, 
I realized that there was something miss¬ 
ing in my skills as a change agent. 

I.was not, however, without power in 
those early years of ministry. The minute 
I arrived on the scene with the label "pas¬ 
tor," authority was granted to me. The 
weight of this authority frightened me at 
first. I was often confused by the fact 
that I carried so much authority in some 
respects, yet was powerless to effect 
changes I felt were important for the par¬ 
ish. With time, and because of the sup¬ 
port of many dedicated laypersons who came 
to my aid, I was able to get a good number 
of things accomplished. For the most part, 
however, I was ignorant of the power dyna¬ 
mics in the congregation. Even though I 
made many power moves and observed other 
individuals and groups moving with power 
and force, I did not possess a cognitive 
map-of where I was going, the knowledge of 
how I needed power to get there, or as¬ 
sistance in developing realistic expecta¬ 
tions for myself and the parish. I had 
little insight into the reality that others 
needed to act with power in order for 
their investment in the parish to be sus¬ 
tained. Being strongly oriented toward 
the young people in the parish, I empower¬ 
ed them and pushed older members to the 
background. This cost me dearly later on. 

I did not sense the need to empower the 
alienated, powerless members of the congre¬ 
gation. The parish was made up of many 
first generation European immigrants whose 
English was halting and broken. Usually 
those with high verbal skills got rewarded 
with positions of power. I had no strate¬ 
gy for enpowering the solid Christians who 
could not communicate well. 

I recall also over-using personal power, 
which in the long run rendered me ineffec¬ 
tive with certain parishioners. In my 
adult Bible class on Sunday morning, one 
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of my elder statesman members challenged 
my theology on the resurrection. He said 
he was taught to believe in the immortali¬ 
ty of the soul. I challenged him to make 
his case at next week's class. I would 
prepare mine as well. Having no theologi¬ 
cal training, poor Lou was blasted right 
out of the saddle that Sunday. He never 
came back to the adult class after that. 

I overused my power and hindered him from 
continuing to grow in faith and knowledge. 

After continuing to stub ny toe on pow¬ 
er and authority issues for several years, 

I got some human potential training. I 
began to gain insight into power issues 
through MATC (the Mid-Atlantic Association 
for Training and Consulting). They asked 
me to coordinate a lab in Power and Con¬ 
flict with the help of a consultant, George 
Peabody of Peabody Associates, who worked 
with me for two years and encouraged me 
to go to a two-month symposium on power 
sponsored by the Industrial Area Foundation 
(Saul D. Alinski Institute). It was there 
that I learned about power issues as they 
relate to community formation and communi¬ 
ty action. 

In coming to grips with power, I first 
of all needed to come to terms with self- 
interest and the self-interest of others. 
Self-interest is the prime mover of people. 
It motivates us and others around us. I 
had to learn to distinguish between self- 
interest and such pejorative concepts as 
selfishness or self-centeredness. Hans 
Selye in his book. Stress Without Distress , 
is clear on this issue. He writes: 

"Egotism or selfishness is the most ancient 
characteristic feature of life. From the 
simplest microorganism to man, all living 
beings must protect their own interests 
first of all. We can hardly expect some¬ 
one else to look after us more conscien¬ 
tiously than after himself-Furthermore, 

curiously, despite our inborn egotism, ma¬ 
ny of us are strongly motivated by altru¬ 
istic feelings. Yet, these two apparently 
contradictory impulses are not incompati¬ 
ble; the instinct for self-preservation 
need not conflict with the wish to help 
others. Altruism can be regarded as a 
modified form of egotism, a kind of col¬ 
lective selfishness that helps the communi¬ 
ty in that it engenders gratitude....! be¬ 


lieve that the potentially explosive and 
dangerous, but inevitable, drive of ego¬ 
tism has been gradually defused by a mar¬ 
riage with altruism and that the resulting 
altruistic egotism can lead to mutually 
satisfactory peaceful cooperation between 
competitive cells, organs, people, and even 
entire societies." * 

I have come to believe that enlightened 
self-interest is necessary if we as-humans 
are to survive on this small planet. It 
is not in my self-interest to have hungry 
people in the world. -It is not in anyone's 
self-interest to have nuclear bombs stashed 
in various parts of the world. 

I needed to be clear about and in con¬ 
stant touch with self-interest as I got in¬ 
volved with issues and people. Over and 
over again in power labs, I saw people in 
the heat of a good simulation lose touch 
with their self-interest. Again and again, 

I observed people who were clear about 
their self-interest get what they wanted 
from those who were unclear. The people 
who were unclear about their self-interests 
usually had them determined by someone else 
or the group. 

I had to come to grips with my feelings 
about power --my theology of power. Deep 
down I felt the use of power always meant 
coercion or manipulation, and that ulti¬ 
mately power corrupts. That didn't sit 
well with me — especially as I saw my role 
of pastor as servant and enabler. 

Does God want us to be powerful or not? 

I contend that God does want us to be pow¬ 
erful. All of us are called in unique ways 
to be effective. There is no particular 
virtue in being impotent or ineffective. 

In order to be effective we need to be pow¬ 
erful. There is no way around it. If pow¬ 
er is the ability to get something done, 
then we all are going to need lots of pow¬ 
er, because there is a lot God wants us to 
do. This implies that, with fear and tremb¬ 
ling, I need to risk using as much power 
as my particular calling requires. The 
parable of the foolish servant who buried 
his master's talent until he returned is 
instructive at this point. 

* Hans Selye, Stress Without Distress , 

A Signet Book, The New York Library, Inc. 
1975. 
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At this juncture in my personal journ¬ 
ey with power, I believe that all power 
comes from God. If I continue to pay at¬ 
tention to the source of power and my re¬ 
lationship with Him/Her, I will be less 
likely to abuse the power I need to be 
effective at what I am called to do. 

This following monograph presents some 
beginning steps toward helping church 
leaders understand more clearly the power 
dynamics within their congregations. It 
ftim c to provide them with a tool for an¬ 
alyzing various power currencies available 
within their congregations, and learning 
how to utilize those currencies toward 
positive parish goals. 

There is a subtle difference between 
power and authority: we will explore 
that in the pages to come. A final pur¬ 
pose of the paper is assist church lead¬ 
ers in coming to grips with their theology 
of power, and in the process to become 
more comfortable with utilizing the power 
and authority available to them. Let us 
begin with an overall look at the phenome¬ 
non of power. 

Power Is not a dirty word 

Power is the ability to get what you want. 
Whenever you are able to get something 
you want done, whether it is hanging new 
curtains in the church kitchen or having 
your congregation sponsor a ten-story 
facility for the aging, to that extent 
you are a powerful person in that congre¬ 
gation. Power is the ability to mobilize 
resources, to be effective towards speci¬ 
fic ends. . 

In and of itself, power is neither 
good nor evil. It can become good or e- 
vil, depending upon the ends to which it 
is employed, and the means used to attain 

those desired goals. 

As Rollo May cogently pointed out in 
his book Power and Innocen ce., all of us 
need a modicum of power it we are to func¬ 
tion with any kind of dignity or self- 
respect. It takes a certain amount of 
power just to be — to occupy space in 
this world and to affirm that we are worth 
the space we occupy. Stripping people of 
power is the quickest way to humiliate 
and degrade them. It's also a way to pro¬ 
mote violence. One of Rollo May's pro¬ 


found points is that violence grows out of 
a feeling of impotence: when people sense 
that they no longer have any options, they 
lash out blindly and irrationally. Thus 
it is clearly not to a pastor's or church 
board's self interest that parishioners 
be devoid of any kind of power. 

Most of us are much more conscious of 
the power of others than we are of our own 
power. Within human systems, we are more 
aware of the power of those in authority 
over us than we are of the power and au¬ 
thority we have with others. Most of us 
also have a potential for being much more 
powerful within our churches or work set¬ 
tings than we actually are. 

To be more effective exercising power 
within your parish, some specific princi¬ 
ples need to be followed and certain skills 
mastered. It is the purpose of this mono¬ 
graph to assist you in this. Does this 
sound like collusion in a devious under¬ 
taking, which will cheat others in your 
parish from getting what they want? I 
hope not! I wish I could work with every 
single member in a parish, helping them 
mobilize enough power to get what each of 
them wants. In places where those indi¬ 
vidual wants are in conflict I'd like 
to help them either negotiate a compromise 
or, if a compromise can't be worked out, 
at least to fight fairly. This process 
guarantees a lively and dynamic congrega¬ 
tion. When all members of a system pursue 
their goals with vigor, the system is in¬ 
fused with energy. Effective leadership 
is needed to reconcile personal self-in¬ 
terest with the self-interest of the or¬ 
ganization. With this kind of leadership 
and sound strategies, you have a total 
system that moves ahead effectively. It 
is my hope to assist you in the unleashing 
of that energy within parishes. 

If this paper helps you to be more ef¬ 
fective in getting what you want in your 
congregation, perhaps you in turn will as¬ 
sist others in being more powerful within 
your parish. What needs to be avoided is 
"poverty mentality" -- the belief in the 
principle of scarcity that says that if 
you get what you want, it means robbing 
others of what they want. This mentality 


1. Rollo May, Power and Innocence . W.W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., New York, 1972. 
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tfeni.es the abundance of all things that 
God provides. Abundance thinking affirms 
that the more I empower others, the more 
powerful everyone in my system is, and the 
more powerful I become. I have power in 
a system that itself has become more power¬ 
ful and effective within the culture. My 
own experience may serve as an illustra¬ 
tion. I once believed the world of parish 
consultants had limited space, reserved 
only for an elite few. This "poverty 
thinking" led me to guard my skills, in¬ 
sights, and even my access to potential 
clientele tenaciously. My work at the Al¬ 
ban Institute has helped me to see that 
the more you give away, the more returns 
to you. The Institute has worked hard at 
accepting sister agencies and National/ 
Regional judicatories as friends and col¬ 
laborators rather than as competitors. 

When we discover others working on issues 
or projects we have chosen, we seek to col¬ 
laborate and also to share our knowledge. 
Applying this abundance principle to my 
job affirms my belief that the more I share 
of what I know and do, the more returns to 
me. I believe my present abundance of 
work and contracts is directly attributed 
to this change of thinking and behavior. 

The more I empowered aspiring trainers/ 
consultants/ researchers and shared with 
them access to clients as well as all I 
knew, the more powerful I became in this 
field. To quote Joyce Hollyday's recent 
Sojoumers magazine article, "Power means 
taking control of our own lives so that we 
can give them away." I would add that the 
more consciously we give our lives away, 
the more power we gain in our control of 
them. I'm not clear whether this is a 
principle of power dynamics or a value I 
hold about power. I do know with certain¬ 
ty my own experience of finding myself 
more powerful each time I worked to empow¬ 
er others. 

Personal power 

Every individual possesses some form of 
personal power. Just being alive and 
breathing requires a certain amount of pow¬ 
er. Beyond mere existence there are in¬ 
numerable forms of personal power that 
can be distinguished from corporate power, 

■ the power one has within a specific insti¬ 


tution like the church. Rollo May identi¬ 
fies four types of personal power. 

Self-affirmation is the expression of 
the confidence people have that they are 
worthy of the space they occupy on this 
earth. It is the power to say "I am a 
worthwhile human being and I deserve to be 
here." When one has the power to assert 
one's own dignity and self respect, then 
one has ample quantities of this type of 
power. 

Self-assertion is the setting of firm 
boundaries to one's life and space and the 
refusal to let others transgress these 
boundaries. The famous stand of Martin 
Luther "Here I stand, I can do no other, 

God help me," is a good exaniple of this. 

Aggression is the intrusion into some¬ 
one else's space and the rearrangement of 
the resources contained therein. This 
ranges from rearranging the nose on some¬ 
one's face through a swift blow to the 
head, to moving into someone else's church 
class and taking over. All of us possess 
the potential for aggression and sometimes 
are unknowingly aggressive. Each of us 
needs to be in touch with our values re¬ 
specting the rights and dignity of others 
as we think about employing the personal 
power of aggression. 

Violence is irrational lashing out when 
one has a sense that there are no other 
options. There are times when the sensa¬ 
tion of being pushed to the wall triggers 
us to fight back blindly, either physical¬ 
ly or verbally. Hopefully, we will seldom 
need to employ this form of personal "pow¬ 
er," which in many ways is ah act of impo¬ 
tence. It's also important to remember not 
to press others to the point where they no 
longer feel they have any integrity or self- 
respect. As we stated earlier, it is not 
in our self-interest to have people in the 
parish feel they have no power of influence 
within the system, for more than likely 
they will act this out in negative and de¬ 
structive ways. Adolescents often exempli¬ 
fy this. 

Bruce Reed of the Grubb Institute, Lon¬ 
don, England, identified other forms of 
personal power in a 1979 lecture. 

Instrumental Power - Ever since the 
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first caveman realized he was a more effec¬ 
tive fighter when he had a club in his hand, 
humans have been developing things that ex¬ 
tend their power. Those who have a bowl 
to carry water in possess more power than 
those without some sort of container. To¬ 
day instrumental power extends to our 
clothes, our cars, our computers, our cam¬ 
eras, our pens, our telephones, etc. Each 
of us probably has more instrumental power 
than we realize, we take our instruments 
so for granted. 

Power of Projection - Each of us eli¬ 
cits projections from others which may or 
may not be congruent with the self image 
we are trying to project. These projec¬ 
tions, however, greatly influence the way 
we are perceived. If people see you or me 
as being powerful, we do indeed have power 
with them. If they perceive us as being 
pushovers, they will treat us that way, 
even though we may have more personal pow¬ 
er than they know. Feedback in an encoun¬ 
ter group is one means of getting in touch 
with the projections perceived by others. 

It is very useful information to possess. 

Power of Position - This kind of power 
has more to do with the way in which we 
exploit our positions than with our role. 

A scout leader not only has role authority 
with young people, but he/she may slso use 
that position to be especially punitive 
with certain children. A church secretary 
may not carry much role authority within 
the parish, but he/she may use position to 
block certain communications, or to start 
negative rumors. Whenever people in a 
parish are electing someone to a position 
of authority, they try to assess either 
consciously or unconsciously whether that 
person will exploit the power of that posi¬ 
tion. Clergy seem especially concerned 
about this kind of power when a new Bishop 
or Executive is being elected. 

Corporate power 

In addition to personal power, each of us 
possesses forms of corporate power as well. 
Our corporate power relates to the variety 
of organizations within which we have rec¬ 
ognition and influence. Unlike our per¬ 
sonal power, which we take with us where¬ 
ver we go, our corporate power is not so 


transportable^ Our power in our home con¬ 
gregation, for example, cannot be carried 
with us to a neighboring parish. 

Our corporate power is directly propor¬ 
tional to our ability to influence either 
positively or negatively the things that 
are valued by the members of that system. 

The ability to be seen by others in the 
system as being able to influence, for 
good or ill, what the system holds dear is 
called a currency of power. People who 
understand currencies of power and are able 
to work with them effectively are able to 
amass considerable power within systems. 

There are four currencies of power that 
are valued highly by most congregations. 
We'll give a very brief definition of these 
now, and discuss them in greater depth in 
the power analysis section of this mono¬ 
graph. 

Reputational Power - is that power an or¬ 
ganization gives to me because of its past 
experiences with me. 

Coalitional Power - is mine when I am 
perceived as being part of a caucus or 
support group within the larger system. 

Communicational Power - is mine when I 
have access to important information with¬ 
in a system. 

Structural Power - is mine when I occupy 
a role that is part of the official struc¬ 
ture of the parish. 

Interplay between Individual, role and 
parish 

Understanding (a) the relationship between 
individuals and the role they occupy, and 
(b) the relationship between the parish 
and the roles necessary to make that system 
function well is important in gaining a 
grasp of the use of power and authority 
within congregations. There is a subcon¬ 
scious interchange that takes place among 
these three entities that influences great¬ 
ly how effective both individuals in roles 
and the system are to become. 
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The following diagram may help to illus 
trate the point: 



Dialogue between individual and role 

Each person needs to decide how much of 
his/her personhood is going to be express¬ 
ed in.that role. For example, some people 
express their anger quite freely, but re¬ 
fuse to do so when in role. Others allow 
much of their individuality to be express¬ 
ed while in role, and express their anger 
freely while in role. It has to do with 
how people view both themselves and the 
roles which they occupy. A family that 
has experienced a grumpy, morose father/ 
husband may be surprised how his character 
changes when he puts on a church usher's 
boutonniere. 

The clarity with which individuals sep¬ 
arate themselves from the role also will 
differ from person to person. Some in¬ 
dividuals make a clear distinction between 
themselves in role and out of role. This 



Others find it hard to distinguish them¬ 
selves as individuals from the roles they 
play at the church. This would be dia¬ 
grammed as follows: 



A Church School Superintendent, for 
example, not only fulfills that role in 
church, but feels he/she has to model an 
exemplary life while shopping, at work, in 
the company of others, etc. Once in that 
role, he or she becomes very conscious of 
"what others might think." The phenomenon 
often occurs with clergy who sometimes 
lose their individual identity upon ordi¬ 
nation. I find this especially true when 
clergy have a low self image. Their role 
•elevates them to such feelings of potency 
and importance that they rarely want to 
return to a self without that role. In 
the long run, however, these persons lose 
touch with their feelings, and this creates 
much deeper problems down the line. 

With regard to the issue of power and 
authority, these individuals are often 
tempted to believe that the great things 
they are able to do with individuals or 
the parish are more related to their per¬ 
sonal charisma than to their role. They 
will be tempted to assume that their ef¬ 
fectiveness is due completely to their per¬ 
sonal power rather than the authority of 
the role they are occupying. The self de¬ 
ception here can become quite problematic 
for parishioners. 

Dialogue between role and parish 

Institutions could not function if people 
did not assume roles vis a vis each other. 
These roles contain the authority to carry 
out specific functions with those institu¬ 
tions. Yet as individuals within these 
systems exercise the authority of their 
office, they often discover others within 
the system objecting to the ways in which 
that authority is executed. The paradox 
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is that people can’t function well in a 
system unless people in authority provide 
structure and direction for them, yet they 
often want to complain about that very 
structure and direction. Hence the con- 
stant dialogue between the role and the 
system: 



As your parish is impacted by the author¬ 
ity people exercise within their roles, 
there will be a continuing attempt to alter 
the authority granted those roles. People 
will differ as to how individuals ought to 
execute the roles assigned to them. 

Role and authority 

One definition of authority is role power. 
Every system assigns specific amounts of 
authority to individuals occupying roles. 
They are given enough "authority" to exe¬ 
cute the functions of their roles. When 
it comes to performing the functions of 
their role, the parish in essence is say¬ 
ing, "You do not need to exercise any per¬ 
sonal or corporate power in order to per¬ 
form these functions; we as a system give 
you all the authority you need for these 
tasks." Hence the subtle difference be¬ 
tween power and authority. Authority is 
granted to people by the system through 
roles to be occupied. Power relates to 
individuals’ ability to accomplish things 
outside of or over above the authority 
given to them in roles. 


Role Clarity 

The degree to which individuals are able 
to act with authority within their roles 
is directly proportional to the clarity of 
their role within the parish. Where there 
is role confusion (i.e. disagreement with¬ 
in the system as to the function or direc¬ 
tion of that role), the authority of per¬ 
sons in those roles is undermined. A 
Sunday Church School Superintendent, for 
example, may discover that it is part of 
his/her role to order all church school 
material. During a dispute regarding 
church school curriculum, however, the su¬ 
perintendent may discover his/her authori¬ 
ty challenged on that particular function 
of the role. He/she may subsequently dis¬ 
cover that there was no clear job descrip¬ 
tion, and that in the middle of the dispute 
the parish Christian Education committee 
will decide to usurp that function. The 
superintendent may need to assert whatever 
personal and corporate power he/she has in 
order to get the job done. The clearer 
the role becomes, the more powerful the 
person occupying it will be. 

For churches and other institutions to 
function smoothly, they need to assign 
clear roles to individuals and vest those 
individuals with authority to fulfill them. 
The more clearly those roles are defined, 
the less confusion there will be about 
authority issues. 

Interrelationship between authority 
and corporate power 

Power and authority are interrelated since 
the persons who possess clear role authori¬ 
ty in a system usually have access to othei 
sources of power within that system. 

We have identified several currencies 
of corporate power as 

a. reputational power 

b. coalitional power 

c. communicational power 

d. structural power, 

Those individuals having important roles 
within a parish normally have greater ac¬ 
cess to these other currencies of power. 
This is why individuals who occupy certain 
roles within the parish over many years ar( 
so powerful. Often, when they no longer 
are performing up to parish expectations. 
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parish leaders are not able to remove them 
from office because they possess enormous 
amounts of corporate power within the sys¬ 
tem. They are well known (reputational 
power). They have access to many informal 
groups in the parish (coalitional power). 


They know who to talk to when their posi¬ 
tion is threatened (communicational power). 
In addition to this corporate power, they 
also bring their own personal power to 
their office. This phenomenon can be dia¬ 
grammed as follows: 



When church leaders feel they must act 
to remove someone from a role they have oc¬ 
cupied for a long time, it would be advis¬ 
able for them to do a thorough power analy¬ 
sis of the situation before acting. What 
is the extent of the coiporate power of 
this individual? What is the extent of 
the individual's coiporate power related 
to this issue? 

The following may be a way for them to 
do such an analysis. 

The process of analyzing power 

There is a process for determining which 
people or groups must take a side in a 
controversial decision if it is to pass. 


There are different types or currencies of 
power in your parish. A currency of power 
is a commodity that has power within a giv¬ 
en system. In my first parish, high ver¬ 
bal skill was a currency of power. Being 
a founding member of the parish was a cur¬ 
rency of power. Being a doctor or college 
professor was a currency of power. Every 
parish has certain currencies of power to 
which its members respond. Among the cur¬ 
rencies of power operative in parishes are 
the ability to articulate exciting possi¬ 
bilities, the ability to speak clearly, 
assertively and rationally, the ability to 
develop relationships of trust and caring. 
Simply listing the currencies of power in 
your parish is very informative. Your 
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ability to determine and understand the 
operative currencies of power in your par¬ 
ish will greatly determine how effective 
you are. Once you understand these cur¬ 
rencies you can begin to utilize them to 
accomplish specific goals. 

Common to every parish are four curren¬ 
cies of power. 

Coalitional power 

Coalitional power is the power a group of 
like minded people have within a system. 
They have the advantage of numbers. When 
they speak with one voice on an issue, it 
lends considerable credibility to that 
viewpoint. Saul Alinski said, "Solo is 
dodo." People who act individually are 
like political dust. They are maneuvered 
by others who function in coalitions. For 
a coalition to function with power in a 
system, however, its members need to have 
similar self interests or at least the a- 
bility to collaborate. Identify the vari¬ 
ous subgroups, both formal and informal, 
within your congregation. Include all 
groups — from the choir, the youth group, 
mem's or women's groups to the group that 
bowls together Tuesday evenings or smokes 
together in front of the church after ser¬ 
vices, or meets in the kitchen to drink 
coffee, etc. In each case they probably 
will have some specific identifiable vest¬ 
ed interest or point of view. You could 
do a power analysis of the congregation 
using this listing alone. You should be 
able to tally which of these groups will 
be for any given issue and which will be 
against it. 

If your parish is divided into various 
factions, it is especially important for 
you to identify them. For example, there 
may be a liberal faction, a fundamentalist 
faction, a charismatic faction, a social 
activist faction, a conservative faction, 
a socialite faction, etc. Since a faction 
may be larger and less unified than a given 
coalition, it may be more difficult to 
work with it. A faction may remain unor¬ 
ganized until a given parish issue pulls 
it out of the woodwork. It is helpful to 
determine where members of a faction are 
united and where they are divided. Identi¬ 
fy these groups, noting the people who be¬ 
long to them. 


Now list the key individuals at the cen 
ter of each group or faction, the people 
who give primary leadership or whose point 
of view is most often adopted. 

These are lists of the people who have 
coalitional power. Whenever they are up¬ 
set about something, they have a caucus to 
which they can address their gripes. When 
that happens, you are no longer faced 
with just one upset person: a whole clus¬ 
ter of people is upset. 


Reputational power 

Reputational power is held by the people 
with high credibility in the congregation. 
Some may bring credibility that originates 
outside the congregation into the parish. 
They are usually solid citizens who artic¬ 
ulate their point of view fairly clearly. 
Whenever an issue emerges in the congrega¬ 
tion that frightens or confuses other mem¬ 
bers, they usually turn to see how these 
people are responding. This category in¬ 
cludes natural leaders with charisma who 
have given leadership to the parish when¬ 
ever it was in a tight spot — particular¬ 
ly during a pastoral vacancy. Each parish 
rarely has more than a half dozen of these 
. people. Also in the category of those 
with reputational power are people who 
possess the power of the unexpected, the 
ability to throw the congregation off base 
by erratic or bizarre behavior. Temper 
tantrum throwers often have this power. 
People will coddle them or give in to them 
to prevent their "unexpected" behavior 
from erupting. List all these people. 
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Communlcationa! power 

Communicational power is both the power 
to retrieve accurate information about a 
system and the power to disseminate infor¬ 
mation throughout the system. One can 
easil y see this type of power at work in 
political elections. A candidate for of¬ 
fice has great power if he/she knows clear¬ 
ly what issues are of vital concern to 
people. A candidate's ability to communi¬ 
cate a clear plan for addressing those is¬ 
sues extends that power. The best plat¬ 
form in the world is useless if it fails 
to address people's real concerns or is 
never really heard. 

Trace the various formal and informal 
communication systems within your parish. 
Who are the people who control formal com¬ 
munications within the parish? To what 
extent do others have access to that for¬ 
mal system? How effective is each formal 
communication link? Now pay attention to 
the informal communications systems within 
the parish. Who has whose ear? When a 
piece of "hot" information is dropped, 
who gets in touch with whom to talk about 
it? Who are the people included in each 
informal network? Who are the people who 
are left out? Does the information get 
distorted as it moves through some grape¬ 
vines? Some groups are interested only in 
certain kinds of information; others take 
any data and slant it in a certain direc¬ 
tion. The more accurately you are able to 
determine who operates these networks and 
how they function, the more communication- 
al power you will have. 

Of additional concern is "power of pres¬ 
ence." Some people spend a good deal of 
time around the church facility. Their 
very presence involves them in the infor¬ 
mation flow of the parish. Parish secre¬ 


taries, for example, can be very powerful 
because of the amount and type of informa¬ 
tion they accumulate. Custodians, church 
organists, retired persons who hang a- 
round the church, certain church officers, 
etc., all may be listed in this category. 
Remember that accurate information is a 
powerful commodity. However, there is 
power in inaccurate or distorted informa¬ 
tion, especially if someone has the means 
to initiate distorted information and give 
it credibility in the system. Now list 
the people in your parish who are central 
to the various formal and informal commun¬ 
ication links within the congregation. 



Structural power 

Structural power is in the hands of those 
who occupy significant roles or positions 
in the parish. These people possess both 
role power (authority) and position power. 
List the people who hold "official" power 
within the system. Include members of 
your official board, committee chairper¬ 
sons, choir directors, the Sunday School 
superintendent, officers of your various 
auxiliaries, etc. 



Transfer the key figures in each category 
to the following chart. 
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Once you have listed people in all four 
categories, you can determine their power 
base rating by counting the number of lists 
on which each person's name occurs. If, 
for example, an individual has reputation¬ 
al power, communicational power, and or¬ 
ganizational power, you would place a num¬ 
ber (3) beside his/her name in the "Power 
Base Rating" column. You can easily de¬ 
termine the more powerful people in your 
parish. These are the folks with whom 
you must deal, one way or another, on all 
major issues. Pause here for a moment to 
ascertain if these really are the most 
powerful people in your parish. Who is 
missing? Under which heading should their 
names appear? 

Now focus on your personal credibility 
with each of these individuals. On the 
scale of one to six (one is low, six is 
high) rate your credibility with each of 
these individuals. Do you normally get 
along with each other? Are you compatible? 
Do you hold similar hopes and aspirations 
for the parish? Even if you do not always 
agree, do you respect one another? 

You now have a way to visualize your 
power within your parish. More than like¬ 
ly you have discovered you are more power¬ 
ful than you thought. You may also have 
a clearer idea of where you need to do 
some homework. If your credibility is low 
with people who have a power base rating 
of 2 or more, you need to develop trust 
and understanding with those individuals. 
What do they want or expect from you and 
the parish? Where are they invested? 

Who are the people they listen to? In 
short, what is their self-interest? To be 
powerful with these individuals, you need 
to be seen by them as being able to frus¬ 
trate or enhance their self-interest. 

What is your best way of achieving that 
image? 

The power analysis chart can also be 
used to examine each controversial issue 
that emerges within the parish. To do 
this, instead of rating your personal 
credibility with each individual, rate 
where they stand on the issue. (One is 
extreme opposition, six is complete sup¬ 
port.) You now can see which people have 
a high power base rating and must be won 
over. 


You will need to exercise your negotia¬ 
tion skills. Most of us are such incor¬ 
rigible collaborators that we don't know 
how to do tough negotiating. Negotiating 
should take place when collaboration is 
impossible because of incompatible vested 
interest or when fighting or coercion are 
too costly. Negotiating takes place when 
people trade value for value until a rea¬ 
sonable compromise is reached. Scanzoni 
calls negotiation "mutual submission." 

The powerful people who oppose your posi¬ 
tion on the current issue may have others 
in wfoich they are invested. Maybe you can 
facilitate their getting some of what they 
want on those issues if they support you 
on this issue. It's all part of being 
powerful and being effective. 

"Compromise" is not a bad word or con¬ 
cept. To be uncompromising is really to 
demand either acquiescence or a fight. Ei¬ 
ther may be very costly and in the long 
run undermine your effectiveness and the 
welfare of others. 

If this doesn't work for you 

If this power analysis doesn't produce 
clarity and insight into the power dyna¬ 
mics of your parish, try going back to 
coalitional power, analyzing the sub¬ 
groups or factions within the parish in 
greater depth. If your parish is divided 
into factions that support specific faith 
stances or approaches to Christianity, do 
your power analysis along those lines. 

Who are the people who are at the core of 
each faction? Rate your credibility and 
influence with each of those core leaders. 
Analyze what kind of power each faction 
has in the parish by noting the number of 
persons each faction has in the official 
decision-making structure of the parish. 
Are there factions that have a dispro¬ 
portionate amount of power in the parish, 
who wield more power than their numbers 
should rightfully warrant? Who are the 
people disenfranchised by factions wield¬ 
ing disproportionate amounts of power? 

Are there certain segments of congrega¬ 
tional life controlled by one group or 
another, such as the Sunday school, choir, 
or certain committees? If so, this isn't 
necessarily bad. These groups may be pro- 
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viding the right kind of energy to keep 
the parish moving. But when a group has 
a stronghold on a piece of the parish, and 
people are hurt in the process, you should 
be concerned; or if people with leadership 
ability get locked out and that function 
of the parish suffers, changes need to be 
made. An example would be if one group 
or faction controls the Sunday School or 
the finance committee, and the broader 
needs of the membership are not expressed 
in those parish units. Today many con¬ 
gregations are quite heterogeneous; most, 
however, are still homogeneous. A kind 
of pluralism in which every faction in the 
parish gets enough of what members need 
and want in order to sustain their member¬ 
ship with dignity and self-respect is 
needed. If all points of view have repre¬ 
sentation in the official decision making 
body of the parish, decision making will 
be tough but one group will not be contin¬ 
ually dominated or ignored and the energy 
that group's members have to offer the 
parish will not get lost. 

If you are the clergyperson in a parish 
with many sub-groups, it is not necessary 
for you to have control over every sub¬ 
group in the parish in order for you to 
be powerful enough to be effective. Ba¬ 
sically you need two things from each sub¬ 
group or faction within your parish: ac¬ 
curate information on how it thinks and 
feels about issues, and that sub-group's 
willingness to give your viewpoint a fair 
hearing. This requires that you have the 
trust and confidence of at least one or 
two people in the group. If this is not 
the case, you have some bridge building to 
do. How can you gain credibility with at 
least one or two people within each sub¬ 
group? 

Answers to the following questions may 
help you to devise a strategy for relating 
to each of your parish groups. 

1. What is the specific self-interest of 
this group? What values do they espouse? 
On what issues are they likely to become 
active? 

2. How unified is the group? Is it like¬ 
ly to split at certain points? Under what 
circumstances would this be likely to hap¬ 
pen? 


3. Who is at the core of the group -- who 
are the spokespersons, the ones who shape 
the point of view, whose point of view is 
usually accepted? Are there members who 
are at the fringes of the group? What 
keeps them from being part of the "in" 
group? 

4. Where are you with this group -- as a 
group and with each individual within this 
group? Whose ear do you have in this 
group? Do you have ways both of feeding 
information to this group and of remaining 
informed about their thinking/feeling/ 
activity? 

5. To increase your influence with the 
group, where do you need to begin with 
what individuals? With what action? 

With some work, you should be able to 
utilize the special resources of each sub¬ 
group in the parish towards the greater 
outreach or mission of the parish. If 
that is not possible, at least you may be 
able to minimize the negative effect cer¬ 
tain groups might have in the parish. 

Concluding comments 

Scripture tells us that "when there is no 
vision, the people perish." It takes pow¬ 
er not only to produce a vision, but to 
make that vision a reality. This is the 
quality of the leadership that is called 
for in our churches today. Clergy need 
first of all to engage in the hard work 
of role negotiations to become clear as 
to what authority their parishes right¬ 
fully want them to have. This is the 
starting point, but clearly an important 
one. We have noted time and again the 
phenomenon in which the top leadership in 
an organization does not assume its right¬ 
ful authority, with the result that others 
in the system are not being able to assume 
their authority. It is as though the au¬ 
thority of the top leadership is needed to 
legitimate or guarantee the authority of 
others in the system. We have seen par¬ 
ishes flounder when clergy do not assume 
the authority of their office. Basically, 
the pastor is a strong leader who provides 
extra-dependent space for parishioners in 
worship, in crisis ministry and various 
other pastoral acts. Beyond this, parishes 
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depend on clergy to help them envision pos 
sibilities and move with strength to real¬ 
ise them. Whereas envisioning requires 
authority, installing the vision will 
mobilize the power within the system to¬ 
wards specific goals. To do so will re¬ 
quire them to be knowledgeable about and 
at home with the use of power within that 
parish system. 

In this discussion, I hope the term 
"power" has been redeemed from negative 
connotations, and that congregations, cler 
gy and lay leaders will assume the power 
and authority necessary for an effective 
church within a broken world: Don't be 
afraid to use your power. Not to use it 
is to lose it! If you are perceived by 
others as being powerful, then in fact 
you are powerful. People give away their 
power all the time. They usually-grant it 
to those they perceive as reliable, trust¬ 
worthy and most likely to act in their 
best interests. As your credibility with¬ 
in a parish builds you will accumulate 
more and more power. If you remain clear 
about the factor of self-interest and the 
ends to which you are directing your pow¬ 
er, you are on your way to being a power¬ 
ful person within your parish. Use it 
well for God and congregation. 
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